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material of the area in question. There is no attempt at interpreta- 
tion or discussion of the various aspects of the complicated and 
disconnected mythologies of Latin-America. He has seemingly 
been through an immense mass of literature and has not neglected 
the early historical authorities so numerous in this field. It is 
they, in fact, who give him the greater amount of his material. He 
has only partially availed himself of the material contained in the 
Mexican and Maya codices. Seler's interpretation of some of the 
Mexican manuscripts has been used to some extent. 

This book covers practically the same field as one by Lewis 
Spence, The Myths of Mexico and Peru, published in 1913. This 
present volume treats the subject with much more thoroughness and 
with far greater intelligence in the use of the authorities. There is a 
great deal of ethnological and archaeological material in this volume; 
in some chapters it bulks larger than the data more purely mythical 
in character. This is to be excused, especially in some cases in 
South and Central America, where there is little known concerning 
the mythology of many sections of the country. 

As in all volumes of this series, the numerous illustrations are 
beautifully made, many of them in color, but in only a few cases is 
there any reference to them in the text. It is regrettable that, from 
the point of view of the student, these illustrations have little addi- 
tional value and they have undoubtedly added greatly to the cost 
of the volumes in the series. 

A. M. Tozzee 

AFRICA 

The Akamba of British East Africa; An Ethnological Monograph. 
Gerhard Lindblom. 2d edition, enlarged. Upsala: Appel- 
berg, 1920. 8°; xn, 607 pp. (Archives d'Etudes orientales, vol. 
17.) 

Die Kpelle: ein Negerstamm in Liberia dargestellt auf der Grundlage von 
Eingeborenen-Berichten. Mit zwei Nachtragen: Texte in der 
Golasprache und Kpelle-Beitrage von H. Rohde. Diedrich 
Westermann. Gottingen: Vanderhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1921. 
8°; xvi, 552 pp. (Quellen der Religionsgeschichfe, no. 9.) 
Two important monographs relating to African peoples have 

recently appeared — one Lindblom's Akamba, dealing with a Bantu 

population, the other, Westermann'siTpeWe, with true Negroes. They 
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are alike in that their authors are primarily linguists, but both 
books are purely ethnographic. Both volumes are numbers in 
extended series, not all the volumes in which will directly interest the 
anthropologist. 

Lindblom's book is in English. Its author is a Swede and much 
of the monograph was originally printed as a university dissertation. 
It has now been expanded and many new chapters have been added. 
As it now appears it is a volume of more than six hundred pages. 
While the author has done remarkably well in expressing himself in a 
foreign tongue, there are naturally some errors in grammar and some 
peculiarities of expression, which do not, however, give rise to misun- 
derstanding. There is a certain heaviness of style that makes the 
book difficult to read, but the matter is important and the conscien- 
tiousness of the author is everywhere evident. Apparently it is his 
first ethnological work, giving the impression that he has worked 
from a questionnaire; he painfully emphasizes the non-presence of 
things as carefully as their presence (not a bad thing in itself, though 
it becomes ostentatious when suggesting absences which would be 
certainly known from the positive data) ; he goes quite out of his way 
also to make comparisons with other peoples and other cultures, 
even when the comparison will lead nowhere. 

There is no lack of printed matter regarding the Akamba, some 
of which is excellent; Lindblom, however, gives us much fuller mate" 
rial than has ever before been offered. It is the result of more than a 
year of concentrated study. In his writing of native words the author 
uses a special alphabet. He assumes the reader's acquaintance with 
it and nowhere gives an explanation of it, though it abounds in strange 
and repellent characters, difficult to the eyes and conveying sounds as 
to the nature of which the uninstructed reader may only guess. It is 
possible that his scientific alphabet is used throughout the Archives 
of which his work is a number, or that he explains it in his linguistic 
works; it may even be that his alphabet may have some currency 
among ethnological writers — but even so, he should not assume that 
his readers all know what has been done by specialists in phonetics, 
and should give a page of explanation. 

The Akamba are a Bantu people, living in the northeast corner of 
the great Bantu area. They are one of the largest tribes in British 
East Africa. They occupy a region which measures about 225 
kilometers from north to south, about 130 kilometers from east to 
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west. Some Akamba are also scattered here and there in British East 
Africa. These are usually descendants of groups that were driven 
to find new homes in times of famine. Such Akamba preserve their 
language and customs fairly pure, are loath to marry into the tribes 
among whom they live, and maintain communication with their kins- 
men in the old home; they are, however, looked down upon by these. 
The population of the Akamba in Ukamba proper is officially taken 
at 230,000. Their language, Kikamba, is perhaps next to Kisuaheli, 
"the lingua franca of East Africa" in importance. The land they 
occupy is one of hillocks and plains — the latter being overgrown with 
thorny brush. Water is scant, there being no lakes and most of the 
streams going dry soon after the rainy season. The people are 
agricultural, but also raise cattle and goats, which form their chief 
wealth. Their neighbors, the Masai, surpass them in cattle-raising 
and have a better country for herds. 

From a treatise that covers the entire range of tribal activities, it is 
not easy to make profitable quotation. We can mention but a few 
matters which Lindblom gives in detail. Totemism is irregularly 
and uncertainly developed in Africa, both among Bantu and true 
Negroes. Lindblom finds it quite clearly among the Akamba. He 
lists nineteen totems, seventeen of which are derived from animals, 
one from a plant, one from an inanimate substance. Among them 
are lion, hyena, bushbok, long-tailed monkey, bat, parrot, wild fig 
tree, iron-sand. Curiously, the elephant, rhinoceros, giraffe, and 
crocodile seem not to be totem animals. That the totems he lists 
are really such is shown by Lindblom's characterization of totemism. 
He says: "a totem is some animal, or less often a plant or inanimate 
object, which is thought to stand in a certain relation to a certain 
group of individuals. 1) the totem applies to a certain group of 
individuals (a clan) between whom marriage is prohibited; 2) these 
individuals believe that they are in some way akin to the totem, 
often that they are descended from it; 3) there exists a mystic bond 
between the individual and his totem animal." All this is common- 
place, but the word is constantly used with so little care by writers 
on African peoples, that it is necessary to ask in each case what the 
writer means when he says "totemism." 

Cicatrization, either as a tribal mark, sign of initiation, or 
decoration, is common among both Bantu and Negroes, and shows 
up finely; tattooing is less common, but occurs, and tattoo designs are 
far more evident on the dark skin than would be expected; there is a 
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third method of producing permanent patterns upon the body that is 
less common than either. It is staining, which I observed among 
only one of more than a score of Congo peoples. It occurs among 
the Akamba and of it Lindblom says: 

On the face, cheeks, etc., figures representing the sun and moon are most 
common. They are black, darker than the skin. The skin is scratched 
with the rough stalks of a plant (galium?); powdered root of the plumbago, 
dipped in milk or sugar-cane juice is placed on the wound, left there for the 
night and then removed. The operation is said to be very painful; the sur- 
face swells, 'burns like fire and one cannot sleep at night.' (p. 392). 

One thing which Lindblom repeatedly mentions is ceremonial 
coitus. Sex relation taboos are common on the undertaking of 
important enterprises, and are often mentioned by writers. Re- 
quired and ceremonial coitus may be equally common but it is rarely 
stated. Our author calls attention to it often, stating the occa- 
sions on which it takes place. In both abstention and required 
indulgence there is no doubt always some underlying idea of magic. 
Thus, when cattle are out in pasture, it is injurious to them and 
may cause their death, if the owner has relations with his wife; so, 
also, in case there is an infectious disease among the cattle, the medi- 
cine man may forbid sexual intercourse to the owner. On the other 
hand, when newly acquired cattle are brought home the owner 
has coitus with his wife to insure that the cows calve well. No 
doubt ceremonial coitus is common and will be found widely dis- 
tributed if sought. 

Oaths are significant among Africans and have often been reported. 
Rarely, however, have we as full detail as Lindblom gives regard- 
ing the swearing over the Kipiteu. (To avoid repeating this un- 
spellable term we shall refer to it as K.) Lindblom says: 

In trials judges resort to K. and let both parties swear that they are 
right. The breaking of an oath thus made is followed by death: hence the 
guilty party either confesses or refuses to swear. At the end of the trial the 
parties may thus swear to abide by decision, or to honest intentions, or to 
keep an agreement. There are many forms of K. Common is the tusk of a 
wart-hog or the horn of an antelope filled with all sorts of things and prepared 
by a medicine man. Its cost is high — one or more oxen, or the equivalent. 
The ingredients are foodstuffs as beans or maize; rust, slag and other smith- 
refuse ( = "iron excrement"), fat from dead people, and earth collected 
before the first rain of the year. In swearing over it, it is placed upon three 
small stones to prevent its touching the ground; acacia twigs are laid about 
it; the person or persons taking the oath stand upon stones set for the pur- 
pose; he, or they, hold a twig of mukuliva. In the oath the swearer 
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demands to be eaten by the K. if he is false and strikes it with the twig. 
As being dangerous, the K. is not kept in the village or in the house, nor near 
cultivated fields, but in the wild, in some hole under stones. When its 
services are required application is made to the owner, to whom a goat is 
given. It may not be touched with the naked hands; they must be smeared 
with fat; it is bound around with bast for carrying, and carried by it; the 
carrier may not change his hands, but may rest it down on the ground on the 
side of the carrying hand; warning must be cried to those met, in order that 
they may get out of harm's way; the carrier is under sex-relations taboo. 
This powerful oath-fetish is in constant use and is adopted in the English 
civil courts, (p. 173.) 

The Akamba give considerable attention to beekeeping. Keep- 
ing of bees is common throughout East Africa but we do not always 
have definite information concerning it. It is no doubt much the 
same everywhere. Lindblom says: 

Akamba beehives are hollowed out tree-trunks of from a half-meter to one 
meter in length: the ends are closed with thin pieces of wood fitted inside 
the rims, and supplied with two entrance holes; on the lower side is the 
owner's mark. Only certain kinds of wood are used for hives. The hives 
are set up in trees, not seldom as many as a dozen in a tree; they are either 
placed in a fork or hung from a branch. The supporting lianas are fastened 
around the middle of the hive, which is hung inclined; the liana is fastened 
to a hook and a second hook is attached to the branch. They are often 
placed high up and far out. Importance of the industry varies locally; at 
Ikutha one man may own as many as 200 to 300. To tempt bees into a new 
hive, it is smoked by burning an aromatic wood; certain other woods are 
burned about it to keep snakes away. African bees are fierce; to render them 
gentle a lizard is put into the hive and a bit of honeycomb which has been 
rubbed against a bit of mutton; the bees are now ordered to be peaceful. 
(The lizard and the sheep are peaceful creatures.) Honey is gathered after 
dark, when the bees are chilled and sluggish. Some combs are left in the 
hives to prevent their abandonment. The honey is taken home in triangular 
goat-skin bags. Honey is extracted three or four times a year and is stored 
in wooden cylinders with leather lids, which are hung to the roof-props of 
the hut. Akamba like to eat honey, but it is chiefly prized for beer-making. 
When an owner of beehives dies, his nearest relatives go out to tell the bees, 
throwing small stones or clods of earth to attract their attention, "Wake up, 
you bees! Your owner is certainly now dead, but because of that you must 
not cease to work and gather honey." (p. 499.) 

Origin stories usually contain little that is reliable. Lindblom 
gives a number, among them those narrating the origin of the Akamba, 
the origin of the care of cattle, the origin of poultry. While any 
one of these singly may have no great significance, the compari- 
son of them gives some hints that might lead to interesting results. 
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We close this review with the story of the origin of the Akamba 
(given, unlike our preceding quotations, in the words of the author) : 

A very long time ago a woman gave birth to three boys, who were called 
Mukavi (Masai), Mukikuyu and Mukamba. The boys grew up, took 
wives, and each man built his village. And they had children, who had 
different words. M ukavi got milk and blood, while Mukikuyu and Mukamba 
got beans, sweet potatoes and other food from the fields. But they also 
wanted cattle and they went to Mukavi and asked for a cow for each of their 
children. Mukavi refused to give them any, saying: "You have got other 
food, which I have not got. I have my cattle and nothing else. If you wish 
to fight, I don't mind." Mukikuyu and Mukamba said: "Let us take our 
young men and seize the cattle by force." And they gathered together 
their children, went to the Masai's village and, after a fight, took a great 
many cattle, which they drove away. But, in the night, while the warriors 
were asleep, the Masai came and took away most of the animals. In the 
morning the Akamba and the Akikuyu came to blows about the remainder 
and then each went off in enmity to his own district. When an old Akamba 
nears his end he says to his sons: "A long time ago the ancestor of the Akamba, 
Akikuyu and Masai was one and the same man. But our relation and 
friendship died because of cattle. When I die now, take care not to come to 
blows because of cattle." (p. 354). 

The second of these African monographs is Westermann's 
Kpelle. It is a book of the same size as Lindblom's and the author's 
fundamental object was linguistic study, although his native "texts" 
and his special linguistic results will appear elsewhere. It is the first 
serious attempt to present the ethnography of any Liberian people. 
Sir Harry Johnston summarized what was known of Liberian tribes 
in his well-known work, Liberia; his summary may still be a back- 
ground or foundation for study. Delafosse, who lived in the 
country, gave valuable material regarding the relationship and 
grouping of Liberian tribes. Ellis, a colored man, wrote a good 
popular work about the Vai (or Vei). There is considerable ma- 
terial about the peoples of Sierra Leone, some of whom overlap into 
Liberia. But none of these, nor all of them together, gives us as 
full information as this new book. 

Westermann spent but four months in the field collecting his 
material. But he had behind him years of study upon the languages 
and life of Negro tribes. His Wbrterbuch d. Ewesprache was published 
in 1905; his Kpese-Spracke in Liberia (Kpese = Kpelle) appeared in 
1910; his studies upon linguistic groups of the western Sudan are 
favorably known; his Shilluk People deals with a population in the 
eastern half of the true Negro belt. In Liberia he headquartered at 
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the American Lutheran mission at Mecklenberg, one of the most 
practical and successful missions in West Africa, where he had the 
hearty cooperation of the missionaries and the constant use of their 
native helpers. Among these missionaries was the Rev. H. Rohde, 
who contributes a supplementary chapter and is frequently men- 
tioned or quoted in the body of the book. Accompanied by mis- 
sionaries or native helpers, Dr. Westermann visited some of the 
Kpelle villages. From this work in the villages, labor with helpers 
at the mission, and a wide and critical reading, he has produced a 
truly valuable work. It is printed in German and is based upon 
native texts, which were written or dictated by twelve natives, all of 
whom he names and characterizes. The actual Kpelle texts are not 
here reproduced; they will appear in his later linguistic study; trans- 
lations of them into German are given in full. The author's method 
is, under each section of the material, to give first an introduction in 
his own words in which he makes a well-organized and straightforward 
statement of the facts to be gleaned from the texts, completing it 
with information from the missionaries and written sources. The 
texts upon which this statement is based are then presented, with 
abundant explanatory footnotes. There are, of course, preliminary 
chapters upon the land, tribal characteristics, and the neighbors 
of the Kpelle. Then follow chapters upon industries or occupations, 
family and social organization, language, cosmic and religious ideas, 
and stories. These are all presented in the way already described — 
first a careful introductory statement,, then the supporting texts. 
The last chapter is the life history of William Kwei Pedersen, who 
was the most trusted of his native helpers and the writer of some 
of the best texts. Two supplementary chapters complete the work — 
one being Gola- texts (marchen), the other Mr. Rohde's contribution 
of Kpelle material. 

The Kpelle live in western Liberia. They came from the 
northeast and are moving towards the southwest, crowding upon 
the Gola. Linguistically they belong to the Mandingo or Mande 
group, which is divided into two divisions, known as the tan and the 
fu sections, according to their word for ten. The Kpelle belong to 
the fu section, which is the southern of the two. Culturally, how- 
ever, they show greater relation to the Kru tribes of the coast who 
form a well marked and distinctive group. In their secret societies 
and myths also the Kpelle are like the Kru. Their snake worship 
and human sacrifice, however, are Mandingo traits. Under the term 
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Kpelle our author recognizes six sub-tribes, each with its own tribal 
name. Kpelle villages are rarely large, ranging from 8 to 80 huts. 
Counting three persons to a hut, Westermann estimates the total 
population of the Kpelle at 103,500. A characteristic feature of the 
Kpelle seems to be a certain servility; Kpelle slaves are numerous 
among the surrounding tribes. 

Professor Westermann works out a list of West Liberian tribes 
that will be useful for reference. He carefully works out the syn- 
onymy, bringing together all the names that have been used by 
earlier authors. We will not enter into synonymic details, for 
which the reader should refer to the book itself, but the simple 
list is as follows: 1. Kpelle; 2. Gbande; 3. Gbunde; 4. Loma; 
5. Weima; 6. Mende; 7. Vai; 8. De; 9. Bassa; 10. Bele; 11. Kisse. 
Westermann, like Lindblom, uses a scientific alphabet, for which 
he gives no key. It is less offensive to the eyes and easier to guess 
at its pronunciation than is the case with Lindblom's. That the 
two are markedly unlike shows that neither author is justified in 
assuming that the reader will know the characters without help. 

One of the most important parts of the work is that which deals 
. with the two great secret societies — the men's Poro society and the 
women's Sande. The information is as full as the carefully guarded 
secrecy of the societies admits. That both are old, and have re- 
mained practically unchanged for many years is shown by the quo- 
tation and comparison of the descriptions of many writers. The 
author here brings together practically everything that has been 
written on the subject by direct observers. 

That our insistence upon a rigid and limited use of the word 
totemism is not amiss is shown by the wide significance that Wester- 
mann gives to the word. He excuses this by the plea that a single 
native word is applied to all of the four things he includes under 
it. This may be so, but none of the material he presents seems to be 
totemism in the strict sense of the word. "Totem" is derived from 
an American Indian (Algonkian) word. When we use the word, the 
thing intended should be, at least in some degree, like what the 
Algonkians meant by it. Totemism, strictly defined, really exists 
among the Akamba; it may exist among the Kpelle, but Westermann 
gives no actual illustration of it. He says: 

The honored animals fall into four classes; 1. Actual animals, as the 
embodiment or dwelling-place of ancestors. To these belong the "holy 
fish" mentioned by N£el, the sacred snakes of the Loma, as well as the flocks 
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of weaver birds which maintain themselves near the towns. ... 2. Actual 
animals whose helpful qualities one would draw to himself — leopards, ele- 
phants, etc. Here also are honored plants and natural phenomena. 
3. Animals which — according to the ideas of the natives — have become de- 
mons; chimpanzee or forest-devil, sea-cow or water-man, great snakes, also 
apparently mountain-men. ... 4. The animals already mentioned as set 
apart for sacred ends — goats, bullocks, etc. They have quite a different 
character from numbers 1 to 3. 

Regarding all these animals our author gives many and interesting 
details, but should he call them totems? 

Westermann devotes much space and gives much attention to 
the stories, marchen. He gives the translations of many Kpelle 
stories. For comparative purposes he also gives us a cluster of Gola 
stories and copies the Mende stories already printed by Migeod and 
others. He thus brings together a mass of material that is fairly 
uniform and represents one myth area, which can be profitably 
studied and analyzed. He seeks to isolate the story elements or 
motives. He finds, as usual of course, that there are really only a few 
of these and that they recur again and again, variously combined, in 
one story after another. He works out a list of such myth-motives, 
which is useful for reference: (a) in testing stories from other tribes 
of the same group and myth-cycle; and (b) in analysis of myths of 
other African areas with the purpose of working out similar tables for 
them. His list follows: 

Marchen Motives of the Kpelle, Gola, and Mende 
The deeds of magician-chddren 

1. Magician children set out to seek adventure. 

Magician-children as rescuers (Rescue Marchen) 

2. A magician-child rescues his lost, wandering brother. 

3. They rescue their carried-away sister from the power of the wood- 
devil. 

4. He assists his father against the wood-devil. 

5. They free their home from the plague of the wood-devil. 

6. They rescue their sister and her husband from the power of the wood- 
devil. 

7. Adhesion to the rock. 

Magician-children as avengers (Vengeance-marchen) 

8. Son of an abused woman fights against his father. 

(The preceding numbers contain the chief motive of a story. The next 
following enter as incidental parts, and secondary motives in the stories.) 

9. Magician-children and adventure-seeking-children are born or grow 
up in the bush — instead of in the town — and under unusual circumstances. 
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10. Magician-children break their food-dishes after finishing their meal — 
apparently because it has become magically powerful through contact, and 
ought not to come into strange hands. 

11. One of the pair of adventurers goes up a stream (or to the interior), 
the other down the stream (or coastward). 

12. One (or both) of them sets a fixed point of time for his return (or 
their meeting again). 

13. They thrust their hands through solid bodies. 

14. One kills men and animals by pointing or gestures. 

15. The helpful old woman. 

16. The magician-boy is burned (by his own people). 

17. The wood-devil eats human flesh; his wife deceives him with 
animal flesh. 

18. The wood-devil is killed, usually burned. 

Animals, trees, and rocks as helpers of men {Help him who helps you) 
I. Animals, a) Positive: the helpful beasts 

19. The helpful animals give valuable service to their benefactor. 

b) Negative: the ungrateful man 

20. The man is punished because he does not keep his promise to the 
animal. 

II. Rocks and Trees 

21. Rocks and trees. 

The magical horn-of- plenty 

22. Riches appear (and disappear) in wonderful wise. 

23. The child of the good and the child of the bad woman. 

24. Misleading by a dead man. 

25. Of two companions one tries to cheat the other of his share in a com- 
mon food supply. 

26. Women are ensnared through fine appearance. 

27. Animals steal a child (totem histories). 

28. The applicant for a maiden must perform some difficult task. 

29. A child (or man) acts against the prohibition or advice of parents 
(of his people, of the king). 

Spider Stories 

30. The spider seeks food. Constantly some other animal, or one of 
his own children, is with him, who is either betrayed by the spider or over- 
comes him. The secured food is enjoyed by him alone, while wife and 
children hunger. . . . 

31. The spider can not be killed. This is a secondary motive under 30. 
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Etiological Stories 

32. These will explain some peculiarity. Only a few marchen have 
such an attempt at explanation as a chief motive. . . . 

33. Parables, i. e., stories which end up with a question such as: "To 
which of the two does it belong?" "Who is to blame?" 

Frederick Starr 

MISCELLANEOUS 

History and Bibliography of Anatomic Illustration in its Relation to 
Anatomic Science and the Graphic Arts. Ludwig Choulant. 
Translated from the German and supplemented by Mortimer 
Frank. The University of Chicago Press, 1920. xxvii, 435 pp. 

The recovery of this little known and almost forgotten book 
and its translation into English by such a capable scholar as Mortimer 
Frank should signify an event of the first order in modern medical 
bibliography. Dr. Frank has also carefully revised and supplemented 
the book so as to bring it up to date as a means of reference in the 
particular field to which it was destined by its author. For such a 
purpose Choulant's notes in the Archiv fur die bildenden Kiinste, 
Leipzig, 1857, were utilized as well as the translator's own vast 
stores of knowledge copiously and discriminatingly drawn upon. 
An untimely death has unfortunately set a premature end to his 
efforts and deprived the translator of the reward of seeing his original 
work fruiting into fact. It was seen through the press by his friend 
Dr. Fielding H. Garrison of the Surgeon General's Library, Washing- 
ton, D. C, who also contributed to the volume. 

The reproduction of the original title-page of the German edition 
of 1852 and Choulant's portrait at the beginning of the book inform 
one of the significant appearance of the author and of his work. 
These are followed by the author's and translator's prefaces, the 
former dated Dresden, September 15, 1851. In his own preface 
Dr. Frank pays his tribute of acknowledgment and indebtedness to 
the excellent work and inspiring personality of Karl Sudhoff, Profes- 
sor of the History of Medicine in the University of Leipzig, which 
pleasantly reminds the reviewer of his own intercourse with that 
learned authority. 1 Sudhoff's expected collaboration in the present 
work was unfortunately prevented by the war. Dr. Garrison then 



1 In the meantime the Geschichte der Medizin im tJberblick mit Abbildungen, by 
Meyer-Steineg and Sudhoff, Jena, 1921, has been published. 



